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Burpee's 


To enjoy in your own garden 5 
of the nation’s best new flowers, 


H 
send for these 5 Packets of seeds, 


enough for a row each, all 5 postpaid for just 10c! 

All introduced by Burpee, all very easy to grow. ALL 

Burpee’s Carnation Marigolds 
with Odorless Foliage 


All created by Burpee. Large, graceful, double 
flowers—a glowing-array of deep orange, golden 
orange, golden yellow, canary yellow and primrose ” 
—all colors mixed. Very easy to grow. 2-ft. plants. eveloped on Burpee’s Floradale Farms in Cali- 
—— y = as fornia, new for 1943, named Eleanor. A new kind 
of plant in the Petunia world! So thickly branched 
- . ° . the stems stand up erectly like a bush, growing 234 
David Burpee Giant Zinnias ft. tall. The large 3-in. fragrant, wide-open hybrida 
flowers are light rosy mauve veined carmine- 
crimson in throat. 300 seeds. 










New Bush Petunia 

























Announcing New Bush Petunia 





Carnation 
Marigolds 50 seeds. 


David Unique, chrysanthemum-like: shaggy petals. Im- 
Burpee mense, over 5 in. across. Rare new shades of apricot, 


Zinni 
sien cream, buff, salmon, peach, rose, etc.; some 2-tone Burpee’s Giant Fiesta Gaillardia 
and 3-tone. 3 ft. tall. 35 seeds. 





Striking, bi-colored, fully double flowers 2% to 3 in. 


across; long, wiry stems, fine for bouquets. Brilliant 
Yellow and Orange Cosmos snl vel Guat, Geel 


Burpee’s new Yellow Cosmos and Orange Flare for With bright yellow. 


s : ¥ . 2'%-ft. plants withstand 
a glorious play of color; both All-America Medal drought and heat, bloom 


winners. The 3-ft. plants bloom early and very profusely all summer 
profusely till late fall. 35 seeds. and fall. 50 seeds. 


All 5 Packets Postpaid for 10c! 


For a larger planting of Burpee’s 5 New Flowers, 
Larger Packets 5 Pkts. with 90 or more seeds in each, postpaid... . 25e 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog Burpee’s Finest 
FREE Garden, write today for Burpee’s ECETABLE SEED* 
Seed Catalog—all about the best e 


seeds that grow. Accurate descriptions and pictures of for Your Victory Garden 





































To plan next summer’s Victory 








finest Vegetables and Flowers, nearly 200 in color; help- 
ful planting information—the leading 
American Seed Catalog. See Burpee’s 
America Alldouble Petunia, first ever cre- 
ated in America, new Jubilee Tomato 

to use in place of oranges, the Mme. 
Chiang Kai-Shek Marigold, etc. 


To plant the best seeds that grow, 

ou’ll want these 5 choice kinds: 

uscious, solid, scarlet Marglobe 
Tomato; tender Scarlet Globe 
Radish; tasty Detroit Dark Red 
Beet; crisp Iceberg Lettuce; and 
Chantenay Carrot. Send dime 
today for all 5, a 10c-Pkt. of each. 


Burpee’sKitchen Garden—Special, 15 Pkts. (Value $1.70) 
For a garden about 20 x 30 ft.—all of us are urged to grow more veg- , 
etables. Famous Burpee Tomato, Beet, 2 Stringless Beans (1 Green, 
1 Wax), 2 Radishes (1 red, 1 white), Swiss Chard, Carrot, . 
Golden Bantam Corn, Onion, Cucumber, Leaf Lettuce, Pars- 

ley, Early Bush Squash, Turnip. ALL 15 PACKETS postpaid for... 


Burpees are now in Clinton, lowa, as 
, well as in Philadelphia 





COUPON TO ORDER 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 487 Burpee Building, 


























W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW : ' 487 Burpee Building, 


' Philadelphia, Pa. (or) Clinton, Iowa 





¥ | 

b z 
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g . 

a ft 

t a a ~ ‘ Burpee’s Suburban Garden Burpee’s Country Garden 

5 Philadelphia, Pa. (or) Clinton, Iowa ' 2400 Sq. Ft. (Value $3.45) 5000 Sq. Ft. (Value $4.85) 
as stoai ’ - 8 Enough for most families. 25kinds: Enough for the table, also some to 
: end me postpaid the Burpee’s Seeds checked below: . P-L. ca. of 3 Beans (i Green, i can and store. : Lb. ea. of (ao 
' a ax, 1 Lima), and Peas;10z.Spin- Beans, Limas, Peas; '2-Lb. ea. of 
t (] 5 Packets Seeds of New Flowers ........... 10¢ E oon! Pkt. . of 2 ~— (i aan? —_ wag od Bantam oan 
‘ ‘ abbage, 2 Carrots, Cucumber, 2 1 Oz. Spinach; 24 Pkts., 1 ea. of Soy 
3 (] 5 Large Packets New Flowers............. 25¢ ' es ena pean endive, Kale. aiaen, 
7 * ey, Parsnip, adishes (1 red, epper, Pumpkin, Acorn Squash, 
5 ee 5 Packets Vegetable Seeds for peseceoesensees 10c t white), Salsify, Summer Squash, and 17 like the Phts. in Suburban 
& ’ ° e olden Bantam ‘hite arden except Parsnip, Sal- 

; () Burpee’s Kitchen Garden $1.70 value for... . $1. ' Corn, Swiss Chard, Tomato, sify and White Corn. ‘3 
: (1 Burpee’s Suburban Garden $3.45 value for... $2. : Turnip. All25 Varieties, postpd. All 30 Varieties, postpaid....... 

' () Burpee’s Country Garden $4.85 value for... . $3. Order Direct from 
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EXCESSIVE pruning of young fruit trees will delay bearing and may 
even affect the size of crop after pruning has been moderated. 


ONE HUNDRED pounds of crushed or ground corn cobs will cover 40 
square feet of garden bed to a depth of two inches with a mulch capable 
of lasting into the third year. (See Horticulture, January 1, 1943.) 


FERTILIZING and watering geraniums and some other kinds of house 
plants too well usually produces beautiful foliage but few blooms. (See 
Horticulture, January 1, 1943.) 


EXPERIMENTS have shown that the currently recommended home 
temperature of 65 degrees is that favorable for bloom-bud formation 
by most flowering pot plants. 


WOOD ashes and poultry manure are two frequently available waste 
products which should be preserved for Spring-time use. Both should 
be stored out of reach of the leaching action of moisture. 


A SMALL piece of constantly moist absorbent cotton wrapped around 
each bloom bud of a window garden camellia will prevent its prema- 
ture dropping and permit it to open out into a normal flower. 


DO NOT sow seeds indoors too early, or without proper preparation for 
carrying them through until time to plant them in open soil in the 
Spring. 

SHORTAGES of nitrogenous materials for activating compost piles can 
be overcome through the use of a “‘starter’’ made of properly preserved 
poultry manure stirred into a liberal amount of water. 


PRUNING crossing branches out of the tops of tall old fruit trees will 
make spraying cheaper and more efficient. However, spraying after 
pruning will achieve no real saving if infested prunings are left piled 
near the parent tree. Brush piles should be burned before Spring. 


NEGLECTED old grape vines should be removed from trellises, un- 
wanted parts being cut away in the process. Saving a few pieces of the 
previous season's growth reasonably near the trunks will permit such 
vines to produce a crop of grapes. 


WHEN pruning with shears keep the cutting blade towards the stump 
side of every cut. Cuts should be made horizontally across the branch 
to be severed. Avoid cutting down through crotches or up from be- 
neath, against the weight of a branch. 


SINCE chemicals for outdoor spraying will be lacking the coming year, 
the planting of thrips-free gladiolus corms is imperative. Destroy all 
rubbish as corms are cleaned and treat with one of the several proved 
methods of ridding them of thrips. (See Page 27 of this issue. ) 


A QUANTITY of flowering branches of Spring-blooming shrubs cut 
at one time and kept in deep water in moderate heat can be forced into 
bloom a few at a time as needed. The nearer the approach of Spring, 
the more readily will they force. 


ENGLISH ivies should have plenty of light and not too much heat at this 
time of year. A soap and water bath followed by rinsing with luke- 
warm water will free the foliage of dirt and sucking insects should they 
be present. 


IF AFRICAN violets are watered from overhead, the temperature of the 
water should equal or slightly exceed that of the room in which the 
plant stands. Drops of colder water resting on the leaves will cause spots 
independent of light intensity. 


WHEN cyclamen are through flowering, give less water and allow the 
soil to get dry for two or three weeks. Remove the faded flowers and 
leaves and store the pots in a cool part of the cellar with only occasional 
watering. If the corms live they will resume growth in late Summer. 


IF POISON bait has not been placed in mouse runs earlier, small amounts 
in tin cans under straw mulch near the trunks of endangered trees may 
prevent destructive gnawing. Zinc phosphide is recommended for 
poisoning the bait. If wire guards are available, they can be used to 
ward off mouse injury to tree trunks. 
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If the boys in the American army now fighting in Algeria find themselves in 


the mountainous section of that ancient country, they will see whole forests 
of the Atlas cedar, which some of them will recognize, perhaps, as a close 
relative of the famous Cedar of Lebanon, sometimes called “Jehovah’s tree.” 
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HORTICULTURE 


Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








A TESTING TIME FOR GARDEN CLUBS 


= TIES for garden-minded women to aid in war-time activities through garden clubs 
or in other ways are developing in almost overwhelming numbers. This is truly a testing time 
for organized gardeners. Two garden club war counsels were held recently at the Garden Center of 
Greater Cleveland, Ohio, at which this subject was thoroughly explored. The result was the prepara- 
tion of a “Garden Club War Guide,” which is now being circulated. The editors of Horticulture have 
been impressed with the comprehensive nature of this guide and take pleasure in presenting it to 
their readers herewith, a few slight alterations having been made to broaden its application. 


Getting Together 


1. Establish a transportation committee to arrange the 
“pooling’’ of automobiles, and also to consider other trans- 
portation facilities. 

2. Hold meetings at central places, easily accessible to the 
majority of club members, or to public conveyances. 

3. Join with one or more compatible clubs to meet at some 
central location. 

4. Continue a regular program of club meetings. If this is 
not done, interest may easily be lost. 

5. Combine events—business meetings, flower shows and 
the like. 


Emergency Projects 

1. Promote—through govern- 
ment support preferably—plant- 
ings for permanent camps, recrea- 
tion huts, U. S. O. and all other 
places where service men and de- 
fense workers congregate in large 
numbers. 

2. Send flowers and plants to 
camp hospitals and chapels. For 
psychopathic patients, materials to 
make terraria, dish gardens, flower 
boxes and bulb gardens. 

3. Encourage planting in de- 
fense home areas. Assist in estab- 
lishing, in such sections, demon- 
stration homes simply and com- 
pletely landscaped, with vegetable 
garden plots, if feasible. Aid, 
through advice and help, in start- 
ing garden clubs. 

4. Purchase seeds and send 
them to our allies. 


Conservation Needs 
Our greatest natural resource is 


the land. Inaugurate intensive pro- 
grams to conserve it. Set up demon- 





The canned goods shortage does not worry this 
Tennessee housewife. Governor Prentice Cooper 
has made his state a pioneer in practical 

war-time gardening. rat. 


strations, in members’ backyards or other areas, showing 
methods of composting leaves and other healthy garden refuse. 
Garden clubs should use their influence in persuading city 
governments to conserve leaves and weeds by composting. 

Include also cover cropping and other soil maintenance prac- 
tices. Emphasize returning to the land the equivalent of that 
which is taken out of it. 

Consider also the conservation of natural resources in its 
broadest sense—our forests, rivers and the like. 

Canning and Nutrition 

1. Have members, competent in proper cooking practices, 
canning and storage of food crops, 
prepare a series of lectures on such 
subjects. Also consider the nutri- 
tional value of foods. 

2. Establish community can- 
ning kitchens with other nearby 
clubs. 

3. Inaugurate a continuous 
campaign for the maximum use 
and preservation of garden crops. 


Protecting What We Have 


1. Establish a balance between 
food production and the mainte- 
nance of beauty about the home, in 
the community, and throughout 
the city. 

Garden clubs can arouse individ- 
ual and collective opinion that will 
make possible the protection of 
investments in ornamental plant- 
ings, and projects already carried 
through, to prevent them from 
becoming wasted and lost. 

2. Inaugurate a continuous 
program for combating food and 
garden saboteurs. Outstanding 
among these is the common brown 
Clean up garden areas and 








destroy the nesting places of rats in loosely 
piled debris of plants and other materials. 


Promote Horticultural Knowledge 


1. Place on library shelves, books on 
vegetable and fruit gardening. Purchase 
sets of such books for circulating to mem- 
bers and other interested people. Possibly 
develop a mail exchange service for books, 
bulletins and magazines. 


2. Have members, competent in gar- 
dening, prepare a series of victory garden 
lectures. Have them present the advantages 
of balanced gardening. Open these sessions 
to the public. 

3. Co-operate with the schools in pro- 
moting junior war garden efforts. 

4. Help develop an interest in gar- 
dening through such organizations as 
P. T. A.’s, Community Centers, Girl 
Scouts and Boy Scouts. 


5. Encourage and assist garden editors 
of newspapers and magazines to dissemi- 
nate vital garden information. 


6. Establish information centers, 


manned by experienced gardeners and 
farmers. 


Victory and War Gardens 


1. Garden clubs should provide leader- 
ship for home food gardening efforts for 
the duration. In cities it is principally 
through garden clubs that the people can 
be reached with victory and war garden 
programs. 

2. Encourage the development of a 
system of training people for garden work 
similar to first aid classes, in which mem- 
bers of garden classes are trained to teach 
other classes. 

3. Establish demonstration vegetable 
garden plots, preferably operated by indi- 
vidual owners, in centrally located places. 

4. Make surveys of land available for 
effective garden efforts in your section. 

5. Sponsor, along with victory garden 
harvest shows in the Fall, Spring victory 
garden shows. 

Have exhibits of “‘kitchen gardens in 
war times’’ and displays of garden plans. 








and sooner or later its name appears. 








DEMOCRACY IN THE GARDEN 


O ONE has to ask how to go about studying his neighbors. From the first 

delighted moment when we somehow learned that Johnny had been spanked 
for pulling Jenny’s hair, we are, fascinated to know what goes on in other people's 
lives and to judge them from our own angle. We watch them and we think about 
them. That is genuine study. Yet to most people the word ‘“‘study’’ means going 
to books. And it often seems that professors encourage the beginner to turn his 
back on the thing itself in order to read about it second-hand. 

The way to study a plant is to look at it and observe how it behaves; to see 
where it flourishes and how it gets into trouble. Why care at first about its name? 
There may be people who never look at a pretty woman until they know that her 
name is Smith, but it seems inhuman, somehow. And the plant has certain advan- 
tages over the attractive stranger. It stays put, it does not object to being stared at 


We get interested in people because they are people and not because they are tall 
or short, Smiths, Jones or Browns. The same is true of plants for all but the garden 
snob. It makes no difference whether they are trees, shrubs or herbs. All are plants 
of different sizes and characteristics that overlap. They are mixed up in their natural 
habitat, and the manner of their mixing is one of the things we have to learn. 

Labels like ‘‘tree’’ and ‘‘shrub’’ are conveniences only. But they are transformed 
into categories by the bureaucrats of the mind. It is they who imply in books that 
trees should be thought of as trees and shrubs as shrubs. That is as silly as trying to 
separate people into upper and lower classes in a democracy. 

When any plant attracts the tyro’s fancy he asks: ‘‘How much bigger will it be- 
come? How wide and how tall? How fast does it grow? Will it get along most 
anywhere or is it fussy? Will it stand against the harsh Winter wind on my hilltop 
—in the salt spray tossed over my rocks? Or will it pine for a rich river valley 
which it cannot have on my place? Does it need a lot of guidance and trimming? 
Must the gardener dance attendance to keep it contented? Or will it ‘just grow’, 
like Topsy? Does it fraternize with other plants or does it ‘poison the ground’ 
as Mr. Scamp, our general useful man, used to say of the big black walnuts’’? 

Most of us are bored with gossip and photographs of people we do not know. 
The tyro feels the same way about plants. It takes as long to go to the library to 
fumble through dull books as to scout around getting acquainted with the plants 
themselves. Of course there are some people who want to know if an elm is an 
angiosperm, and all about its sisters and its cousins and its aunts. Such persons 
need no advice. They are born botanists. We are gardeners who may grow into 
botanists but usually do not. It is safer for us when beginning to rely on local 
experience than on distant professors. After we get acquainted with the mountain 
ash and the wild rose, it will be twice the fun to discover in the books that they 














are cousins. 
Fletcher Steele. 
Boston, Mass. 
= 
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Dr. McFarland’s New Year 


ETTLED membership in the Octoge- 

narian Club has again failed to protect 
me from promises, at least to myself, as 
I write these notes on New Year's day. | 
have pushed my way with a cane around 
“Breeze Hill’’ where I saw evidence of 
things I had not done and hints as to what 
I might better do in the year to come. So 
here goes the resolution! 

For every patriotic as well as practical 
reason I want to garden toward fruits and 
vegetables, believing I can enjoy full as 
much beauty, actual beauty, in that way. 
(I long ago discovered that my “‘eat’’ mind 
could quite promptly submerge thoughts 
of beauty in the plant which carried the 
eating possibility.) I used to do strawber- 
ries very well. Why not again? 

There are in other years, currants hang- 
ing from the “‘Breeze Hill’’ plants which 
are as beautiful as any Christmas tree. | 
believe the sight of “‘eat’’ peas rather than 
sweet peas should increase my enjoyment 
of all the leafy vegetables, and I may as 
well go after good-looking gooseberries 
again, knowing all the time that in so doing 
I am working away from the market gar- 
dener and the can opener. 

Experiments at “‘Breeze Hill’’ this last 
year have shown that borders of parsley 
are exceedingly ornamental all season. 
There are brilliantly colored beets and 
rainbow-hued rhubarb to bring into the 
picture, to say nothing of the beauty of 
asparagus after that grand esculent has paid 
its way and is permitted to gather strength 
for next year. 

But this resolution is strongly moved as 


well toward an insistent desire again to try 


dwarf fruit trees, as once I had them, doing 
better now because there are better trees of 
the same kinds grown on the wonderful 
Malling stocks imported from England 
several years ago by the Geneva Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


Dect. 


My desires do not take me into com- § 
petition for the sort of potato success which ff 


once caused me to endeavor to equal the 


Cornell prescription of 400 bushels to the Ff 


acre, because one cannot get everything on 
two and a third acres. 


My New Year resolution takes me ff 
toward the desire to urge upon others this § 


sort of gardening this year. Each one of 
the three great horticultural societies which 


really dominate the garden progress of § 


eastern America, heading out from Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, had its be- 
ginnings with shows that made much of 
vegetables and fruits. 

So, in speaking of my own hopes and 
desires, I urge my friends to do better than 
I can do with my age and disabilities. Let 
us have a renaissance of fruit growing in 
America for every good that can possibly 
be imagined. There is no rationing to 
worry about, but there is much food to be 
obtained. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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in storage is important for a number 

of good reasons. In addition to reduc- 
ing the carry-over of thrips and diseases, 
careful attention during the out-of-ground 
dormant period can influence the beginning 
of growth and the time of blooming in the 
Spring. 

Failure to “‘germinate’’ is a common 
complaint with the tiny cormels—often 
erroneously referred to as bulblets — of 
many varieties. Even after storage at what 
is considered to be a proper temperature— 
about 40 degrees—the dormant condition 
of large percentages of cormels of different 
varieties is not broken after planting in 
outdoor soil. The result has been that 
gladiolus growers have had to resort to one 
preplanting treatment or another. For the 
easier-growing sorts the most common pro- 
cedure is to peel the cormels and soak them 
in water for a day or two. 

Cormels can also be made to emerge 
from dormancy through chemical treat- 
ments. Dr. F. E. Denny of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute, Yonkers, N. Y., 
treats his cormels with ethylene chlorohy- 
drin. By means of this treatment, cormels 
which have been wintered at relatively high 
temperatures and without peeling start into 
growth readily. The problem of breaking 
the rest period of flowering-size corms to 
permit Winter forcing has also interested 
Dr. Denny. He has found out a num- 


Pir sox handling of gladiolus corms 


WINTER CARE OF GLADIOLUS CORMS — 


If given proper protection, they will keep well and start 
quickly into growth when planted out in the Spring 


of corms to be treated. It is also possible to 
kill thrips by soaking the peeled corms in 
water heated to and maintained at exactly 
120 degrees for exactly 10 minutes. 

Soaking unpeeled corms for 10 to 12 
hours in a mercuric preparation known as 
semesan (one ounce to four gallons of luke- 
warm water) will also rid them of thrips. 
No retarding of flowering is reported after 
this treatment. 

Another method for freeing corms of 
thrips at planting time is to soak them for 
six to eight hours in a solution of lysol or 
some similar phenolic preparation, using 
one teaspoonful to one quart of water. The 
corms should be planted while still wet 
from this bath. Delayed flowering may be 
expected but not for as long as when corms 
are treated with mercuric chloride. 

Although most gladiolus growers give 
their corms a preplanting treatment to rid 
them of thrips, they do not depend entirely 
on such last minute measures. Their pro- 
gram for thrips’ control usually starts as 
soon as the stored corms are dry enough to 
clean, which condition occurs when the old 
corm comes away with a clean break. It is 
then safe to remove the outer husks. To 
guard against drying or the danger of bruis- 
ing, it is better not to be thorough with the 
cleaning job. It is important that the 
rubbish accumulating during cleaning be 
burned. If permitted to remain in the stor- 


age space it may harbor pests over Winter. 

As soon as cleaned, the corms may be 
stored safely at a temperature of about 40 
degrees or slightly lower. It is generally 
considered that eight or 10 weeks of such 
cold storage will rid the corms of thrips. 
However, where such low storage tempera- 
ture is not possible, thrips can be controlled 
by fumigation with naphthalene flakes at 
the rate of one ounce to 100 large corms. 

The usual practice with small lots of 
corms is to put the corms and the flakes in 
paper bags in a relatively warm place, not 
forgetting to label the varieties. 





One danger from this paper bag method 
can be injury to the corms from direct 
contact of the flakes. When carried out 
properly only the fumes of the naphtha- 
lene flakes come in contact with the 
corms. Such fumigation does not injure 
dormant corms but can prove to be bad 
practice with any which have started 
growth. Therefore, the treatment should 
be carried on for only a few weeks and 
the corms freed of the naphthalene fumes 
long before the close of the dormant 
period. 





During the cleaning process, any soft 
corms or corms which do not have flat firm 
bases should be discarded. Thus strict sani- 
tation in handling corms can also make for 
more even stands of healthy plants. 





ber of ways to cause dormant corms 
to break into growth. For instance, 
a short period of cold treatment after 
weeks of warm storage is now being 
recommended to greenhouse growers. 

Another way in which the cul- 
tural behavior of gladioli can be in- 
fluenced by handling while out of 
the ground is dipping or fumigating 
for purposes of thrips control. These 
methods usually delay flowering by 
a few days and can cause more serious 
injury if used at planting time on 
corms which have started to make 


Chrysanthemums Tested 


OME of the most striking chrys- 

anthemums last year were the 
Dean Kay series, masses of bloom 
with each individual flower as lovely 
as the general effect produced. Tiny 
rooted cuttings grew into surpris- 
ingly large plants, making a very 
colorful display. The light bronze 
Dean Ladd, the yellow Dean Kay 
and the golden My Lady were fa- 
vorites, but Garnet was striking in 
form and color. For red mass effect, 


I liked Santa Claus. 





root growth. This type of injury 





must be guarded against this year, 
when shortage of spray materials for 
outdoor use makes the planting of 
clean corms imperative. While the 
stock of one’s own growing may be 
clean, it is impossible to be certain 
of purchased corms. 

The usual recommendation for 
soaking corms in mercuric chloride 
isa 17-hour immersion in a solution 
of one part of chemical to 1000 parts 
of water in glass, earthenware or 
wooden containers at a temperature 
of 70 degrees. Since both bags and 
corm husks remove a part of the 
chemical from the solution it is wise 
to use a fresh solution for each batch 





January 15, 1943 





Autumn Lights, although bright 
and colorful as a plant, seemed dull 
in a mass. Alternated with Pompon- 
ette, it became gay and colorful. 
September Bronze was attractive, 
with depth of color and good 
growth. Milky Way was even better 
than the year before. 

Mr. J. F. Winchell of Painesville 
has a new seedling, a very dwarf 
plant with lovely flowers and dark 
rich foliage. He calls it Harvest 
Moon, but it seems to me someone 
has used that name on a taller and 
different chrysanthemum. 











A citizen of “Suburbia” explains his camouflage 
invention. 
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—Mrs. R. L. Ross. 
Tallmadge, Ohio. 











HE first act of a newly married couple 

in Bermuda is to plant a pair of cedars, 
which has been presented to them as tiny 
trees, surmounting a wedding cake. In 
New Hampshire, persons making new 
homes usually plant elms, and in Utah 
Lombardy poplars. Thus wedded bliss gets 
a permanent and flourishing memorial. I 
was much interested in examining two of 
these wedding trees in the garden of Mrs. 
R. H. Tisdale in Hingham, Mass., near 
the Cohasset line. They are two columnar 
aborvites which have almost grown to- 
gether as a tall twin tree in the more than 
30 years since they were planted. There is 
no better emblem of a happily married 
pair. 

I found Mrs. Tisdale’s garden a blessing 
to the community because of the way she 
supplies her neighbors with tomato plants 
and garden stimulus as well as an example 
of happy matrimony. Each year she gives 
away over 200 plants, which produce huge 
fruit, a blend developed by her father 
from Ponderosa and Crimson Cushion, 
with the size of one and the smooth skin 
of the other. She saves her seed each year 
so as to be a community benefactor. 

I was glad to eat one of her sweet apples, 
rare now-a-days even in family orchards, 
and to see her Clinton grape, a famous 
grape 20 years before Concord came on 
the scene. It is supposed to date back to 
the second decade of the last century and 
was much exported to France, as it is im- 
mune to phylloxera. ‘‘] should want to 
pass out, if I did not have my garden to 
work in’’, said Mrs. Tisdale, for like all 
garden lovers she labors all day long among 
her flowers and vegetables. 


GOT both an admirable example of 

horticultural immortality and an Ariz- 
ona-like corner at Dennis on Cape Cod last 
September when I walked up a sandy front 
yard path 500 feet long and lined on both 
sides with yucca plants. A neighbor pass- 
ing by told me they had been set out by a 
Mrs. Ella Parsons, now reposing in the 
graveyard close by. She had started with 
yuccas each side of her front door and as 
they expanded, she had transplanted the 
offshoots until they made a path to the 
main highway. 

That is her monument and | should like 
to go further back than she to the first ship 
captain or forty-niner, who brought back 
a yucca from the West, or more probably 
from South Carolina, for the yuccas cer- 
tainly were not indigenous to Cape Cod, 
although we see them in many places, espe- 
cially on the south side. 

The land goes back to a Captain Nehe- 
miah Hall who probably started the path 
in the midst of a peanut and tobacco field 
which extended around a first schoolhouse 


in Dennis, which, by the way, is still 
standing. 

It is a wonder that more Cape people 
do not use this Arizona form of gardening. 
The blossoms are said to make a good salad 
with French dressing, though I never met 
any in that form on Cape Cod. Raymond 
Moore, the famous theatre manager, scat- 
tered a few yuccas along Hope Lane, the 
approach to his private garden, and they 
harmonize well with the ubiquitous beach 
plum, but a better combination would have 
been with the Scotch broom, which does 
well on Cape Cod in sheltered places and 
would make a better background for the 
yucca than plum or pine. 


IKE gardeners everywhere, the members 
of the Men’s Garden Club of Villa 
Park, Ill., have their troubles with gladi- 
olus thrips. They also, it seems, are doing 
something about solving the problem 
which thrips present. An announcement in 
the December issue of the club’s publica- 
tion, J he Sprout, stated that arrangements 
had been made for members to have their 
corms treated in a commercial florist’s gas 
chamber. Each member was asked to clean 
his corms, and place those of each variety in 
a separate bag labelled with the name of the 
variety and that of the owner. Thus it 
became possible for all the members to have 
their corms fumigated in an expert manner 
in a co-operative way for the small cost of 
25 cents. This was much cheaper and prob- 
ably safer and more effective than indi- 
vidual attempts at thrips control at home. 


NOTHER interesting gladiolus tale 
comes from Dr. George Scheer of 
Sheboygan, Wis., who uncovered a cache 
in a coldframe to which mice had carried 





Photo by J. G. Bacher. 
This great bowl of tuberous begonias hides 
a huge tree trunk at Portland, Ore. 
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many of his seedling corms. As reported by 
Wisconsin Horticulture, Dr. Scheer found 
that the mice had peeled the outer husks 
from the corms and removed every vestige 
of roots. Since the job was so neatly done, 
Dr. Scheer is now considering, he says, the 
possibilities of training a small army of 
mice to clean the remainder of his crop. 
Thus far, he has been unable to make the 
acquaintance of an expert mouse trainer. 


HAVE had an opportunity recently to 

learn something about the mushroom 
business, which is, I am sure, one of the 
most unique lines in the country. Hundreds 
of tons of mushrooms are grown in caves 
or mines, although other tons are grown in 
sheds designed for the purpose. The sheds, 
however, have to be air conditioned or re- 
frigerated, which costs money. The caves 
or mines provide almost perfect tempera- 
tures at no extra expense. There is a plant 
at Butler, Pa., in an abandoned limestone 
mine where the temperature remains at 56 
degrees the year round. 

At Barberton, Ohio, which is one of the 
country’s great mushroom centers, shed 
culture is used with 100,000 square feet 
of bench area, designed to produce 100 
tons of mushrooms each season. 

Mushrooms are highly perishable and 
difficult to handle. They generate heat 
rapidly and if improperly packed, may in- 
crease in volume sufficiently to break the 
boxes in which they are contained. Then 
the mushrooms turn brown. They are edi- 
ble when in that condition, but not very 
appealing to customers, as most dealers 
know. 


R. WILLIAM H. JUDD of the 

Arnold Arboretum brought back the 
accompanying photograph from his latest 
trip to the West Coast. While in Portland, 
Ore., he had the pleasure of attending an 
outing of the Men’s Garden Club of Port- 
land. Along with 150 other plant-minded 
men he viewed a number of fine gardens in 
Cannon Beach. 

The photograph shows Mr. B. J. 
Ostrum standing near his unusual bow] 
planting of tuberous-rooted begonias. 
Every year Mr. Ostrum grows begonias 
under the shaded conditions which prevail 
near the trunk of a large tree. The bow! 
of concrete completely surrounds the base 
of the tree. Mr. Ostrum also grows lilies, 
tigridias, hydrangeas and fuchsias to per- 
fection. 

In the course of the outing the club 
members visited other gardens, notably, 
“Shangri-La’’ where Dr. Sam Foster also 
makes outstanding fuchsia plantings. Dr. 
Foster played host to the party. 
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Protection for House Plants — 


ECEMBER’s bitter cold brought pain- 

ful experiences with house plants and 
forced us to learn new and more efficient 
ways to protect them. The familiar news- 
paper between the plants and glass proved 
inadequate, for the mornings found droop- 
ing, chilled plants, although the room tem- 
perature did not fall below 55 degrees. The 
trouble was caused by loosely fitting win- 
dows, which are found in most old houses 
and in many new ones. Hot Summer suns 
dry and shrink the wood, and if the hand 
is held over the window sill or the sides of 
the window, the cold air may be felt blow- 
ing in. Twelve hours of this will chill the 
roots and kill the plants. 

An old remedy for this trouble is a small 
sandbag, which can be made of any stout, 
closely woven material. Cut a strip about 
four inches wide, and the length of sill and 
sash. Fold and stitch one side and end, fill 
loosely with dry sand and sew up the end. 
Lay this over the cracks and it will keep 
out much cold air. The side cracks may be 
covered with surgeon’s tape or Scotch tape, 
or caulked, sailor-fashion, with felt win- 
dow stripping, or with cotton wool. 

When the thermometer drops below 
zero, none of these precautions are suff- 
cient, of course, for the cold will come 
through the glass. The dim-out regula- 
tions are helpful, as drawing the shades 
closely keeps out much cold during the 
night. It is wise to remove the plants from 
the sills before sundown and set them on 
a table or desktop. Do not set them on the 
floor, for even small cracks between the 
baseboard and sidewall let in enough cold 
air to chill the roots of delicate plants. 

Water very sparingly in extremely cold 
weather and always with warm water. Do 
not water at all on sub-zero days unless the 
plant is drooping for lack of water. Wet 
soil will chill more quickly than dry soil. 
If your supply of rain water is exhausted 
temporarily, and city water, which is 
chlorinated, must be used, draw the water 
and let it stand for 24 hours before using, 
for then some of the chlorine will evapo- 
rate. Do not return the plants to window 
sills while the temperature remains below 
zero. They will endure lack of light and 
sun better than cold. Bottom heat is a 
prime requisite for healthy growth, so keep 
them where the roots will be warm. 

If the cold snap catches you unawares 
and you find your plants chilled and droop- 
ing some bitterly cold morning, move them 
from the windows at once to a table or 
desktop. Cut off the drooping leaves, as 
they will not recover and are merely a bur- 
den for the plant to carry. If the stem is 
soft, near the soil, the plant will not re- 
cover, no matter what you do, so discard 
it. A chilled coleus rarely recovers, for the 
roots are as sensitive as the tops. Sometimes 
a cutting can be salvaged, and rooted in 
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What to do when the 


mercury drops to zero 


sand under a glass, in a warm place, al- 
though all plants root slowly and reluc- 
tantly in mid-Winter. 

Another cold-snap handicap is dry air. 
The air meter drops from its ideal of 50 
to 30 degrees or less. The outdoor air is 
dry, because of the extreme cold, and in- 
doors, with the heater doing its best to keep 
the house warm, moisture is scant indeed. 
Keep pans of water on all radiators and 
registers. See that the pans of pebbles or 
gravel which are — or should be — under 
the plants, are kept moist. If you have a 
small hand sprayer, spray the air of the 
rooms, but not the plants. Keep a pan of 
water boiling on the stove all day, and the 
doors open between the rooms as much as 
possible. Hang wet cloths in concealed 
places. After a few hours, you will be re- 
warded by seeing the air meter creep slowly 
upward to the safety point. 

Frequently, in the vicinity of Boston, a 
sub-zero spell is followed by a thaw with 
rain. This is a good time to catch a supply 
for watering the plants, and to give all the 
plant windows a mid-winter cleaning. Set 
the plants in the sink and spray both the 
upper and the under sides of the leaves with 
tepid water. Pick off all yellowed leaves 
and fading flowers, and watch for aphis 
and mealy bug, dipping infested plants in 
a tobacco insecticide. This work should be 
done in the morning and the plants should 
not be replaced in the windows until the 
foliage has become dry. 

Stir the surface soil gently, breaking the 
hard cake caused by watering. Use an old 
fork for this work, or one of the little pot 
gardening tools, which are very handy. 
Shift the position of the plants which are 
not doing very well. More sun may help 
some of them while less sun will prove bet- 
ter for others. If a plant is doing well, put 
it back in the same place, for they do not 
like to be shifted. 

Some plants will need repotting. If you 
are uncertain about this, tap the plant out 
of the pot and look at the roots. If they 
cover the ball of soil, shift into a larger pot. 
The fresh r~iting soil and the new pots 
should be a. room temperature, so that the 
tender roots will not be chilled. If the 
thermometer is 50 degrees or more, Eng- 
lish ivies, but not tender plants, may be set 
out in the rain for a short time. When you 
take them in, examine both sides of the 
leaves for the little brown scale which fre- 
quently infests this plant. Spraying is use- 
less for this pest, for the insect lives under 
the hard scale, which is impervious to 
water. Each scale must be picked off, and 
after all are removed, the plant should be 
sprayed with an insecticide or with soap 
and water. 


—Bessie R. Buxton. 


Peabody, Mass. 
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FORTITUDE 


BE LIKE A TREE SO ISRAEL'S SINGER SAID  - 


AND DAVID KNEW A TREE GROWS OUTWARD 
FROM THE HEART AND STANOS UPRIGHT 
THE NEARER HEAVEN TO BE 
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Sermons in Trees 


N THE “Little Church Around 

the Corner’ (Church of the 
Transfiguration ), at 29th and Broad- 
way, New York, is a stained glass 
window that gives food for thought 
in these troublesome times. It is en- 
titled Fortitude. 

The artist, Miss Jessie Van Brunt, 
has made a wise selection in using a 
tree to typify Fortitude. Picture a tree 
on a city street, surrounded by cement 
and asphalt; just the antithesis of an 
arborist’s specifications for tree cul- 
ture! Yet it lives. Or a tree in a simi- 
lar location bound by an iron guard 
which theoretically will choke it. Yet 
slowly the swelling trunk ‘‘absorbs’”’ 
the iron rods and it persists for life. 
That's Fortitude! 

Or take a tree on the timberline of 
a mountain,—gaunt, one sided from 
sweeping winds; dead branches on 
the windward side but tenaciously 
holding on to life on the lee side. We 
human beings would be inclined to 
retreat further down the mountain 
side whére life would be more pleas- 
ant. But a tree persists “‘the nearer 
Heaven to be’’. Surely that’s Forti- 
tude! 

And so this little window gives us 
a word to supplant the much used 
“‘complacent’’ of yesteryear. It gives 
us a tree to typify a frame of mind 
we should possess in these days of ra- 
tioning, priorities and world conflict. 
A tree —- something we may have 
within the site of our window. A tree 
that may be planted as a memorial to 
someone who possessed Fortitude. 


—Samuel N. Baxter. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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editor, Edward I. Farrington, 
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responses from his readers, that they did appeal to large numbers of 
enthusiastic amateur gardeners. No one could have been better qualified than Mr. Farrington to select 
authors and material for a completely helpful book, for all amateur horticulturists. And nearly all his 


selections have stood the test of critical reading and use by ‘’Horticulture’s 
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subscribers. 


OVER 600 Beautiful Illustrations 


Every picture was included not only for its beauty, but 
also for its instructive, or suggestive, value to the 
reader of the article which it illustrates. The large page 
size (81/4 x 1014 inches) enables the illustrations to be 
of generous size and perfect clearness. 


If you are an old subscriber to this magazine, you will 
be glad to find, and have for permanent reference, 
many an informative article which you once enjoyed, 
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Planting Tables, Diagrams 
and Exact Directions 
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emphasis on the “how to do” as well as on the ‘what 
to do.’’ All directions given are in detail; nothing neces- 
sary for complete success has been omitted. The 
monthly gardener’s calendar, with its timely reminders 
of the t times to undertake tasks, has been organ- 
ized in an extremely valuable reference section. 

For the patriotic Victory Gardener, there is an invalu- 
able collection of tested information on growing vege- 


tables successfully. This includes not only an exhaus- 
tive planting-time schedule for different parts of the 
U. S., but also a “control calendar for vegetable pests,“’ 
as’ «e safeguard for your next Victory Garden Harvest. 


All information is readily accessible through a compre- 
hensive index, which lists over 5000 references. 


This page is too small to give more than a few hints of 
this volume’s amazing scope. That is why we have 
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Handling Tomato Plants 
N TESTS with tomatoes at the West 


Virginia agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, K. C. Westover found that plants 
which were spaced four inches apart at their 
first transplanting gave significantly greater 
yields than those which were given half 
that interval while young. This held true 
for both flat- and pot-grown plants. Also, 
due to less transplanting disturbance the 
plants started in pots showed a general 
tendency to outyield those which had been 
pricked off in flats. Mr. Westover’s results 
also indicated that pinching or topping re- 
duced early yield. However, the topping 
treatment may be practical as an emer- 
gency measure in holding young plants for 
setting late in the season. 


Watering African Violets 


HE common belief that ringspots on 

the leaves of saintpaulias are caused by 
the sun shining on drops of water lodged 
on the hairy surfaces seems to have been 
disproved. Dr. G. H. Poesch of Ohio State 
University has shown that when the tem- 
perature of the water was lower than that 
of the leaf the ringspots developed inde- 
pendent of light intensity. He says that to 
prevent the spots from occurring as a result 
of overhead watering it is wise to use water 
equal to or slightly higher than the house 
in temperature. If this precaution is not 
taken, overhead watering should not be 
practiced. Watering early in the morning 
before air temperature rises may also be 
helpful. 


Blueberries for the South 


EPORTS of tests of the northern cul- 
tivated varieties of highbush blueber- 
ries in Florida have consistently indicated 
failure of the plants to grow. This failure 
has now been explained by George M. 
Darrow of the U. S. Horticultural Station 
at Beltsville, Md., as being due to lack of 
enough cold weather in the South. Mr. 
Darrow found that in general the high- 
bush varieties respond to cold about as do 
ordinary peach varieties and must go 
through about the same amount of chilling 
to be able to emerge from their resting con- 
dition in Spring. Apparently, any gardener 
living where northern varieties of peaches 
behave normally can expect to have success 
with highbush blueberries. 

Fortunately not all blueberries are alike 
in their cold requirements., The varieties 
Weymouth, Rancocos, Wareham and 
Cabot seem to need fewer hours of cold 
temperature and are thus the ones to try 
at the limit of blueberry growing which 
seems to begin in Southern Georgia. The 
rabbiteye variety ‘‘Pecan’”’ requires less than 
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one-third the cold period needed by the 
highbush varieties and thus is far better 
suited to Southern Georgia and Florida 
climate. There is also the possibility that 
other species native to North Florida may 
be used for breeding hybrids adaptable to 
the short cold periods which obtain there. 





—- ~~~ 


Dim-Outs, Ducks and 
Cabbages 


ROBABLY the average man 

would find it difficult to discover 
a close association of ducks and cab- 
bages with the war-time dim-out 
regulations. Yet to farmers in the 
state of Washington this association 
is not only exceedingly close but also 
exceedingly aggravating. It is in this 
section that 90 per cent of the North 
American cabbage crop is produced, 
1,000 acres being devoted to the 
growing of cabbages for seed. 

The most persistent enemy of the 
cabbage farmers is the mallard duck, 
along with certain close cousins like 
teals and widgeons. One visit from 
these birds can wipe out an entire 
crop. They work at night and it has 
been the custom of the farmers in the 
past to use flashing floodlights to 
keep them away. Now come the dim- 
out regulations, demanding that the 
lights be shut off. The farmers have 
come back with this retort, ‘No 
lights, no cabbages.’” The question 
is now being argued out between the 
Defense Council and the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 


























Danger in Excessive Pruning 


WIDELY held opinion that excessive 
pruning of young fruit trees, par- 
ticularly peach trees, retards profitable bear- 
ing has been confirmed by recent experi- 
ments by E. F. Savage and F. F. Comart 
of the Georgia and Florida experiment sta- 
tions. After studying the influence of top 
pruning on root development in peach trees 
these workers concluded that heavy prun- 
ing during the early life of the trees might 
also be reflected in smaller yields, even 
sometime after the pruning is moderated. 
While heavy pruning of young trees 
does not seem to alter the nature of the 
root system, it materially reduces the spread 
of roots thus depriving the tree of a great 
reservoir of moisture and nutrients. Also, 
with young peach trees the bulk of the 
roots are within 18 inches of the soil sur- 
face making possible damage through com- 
petition with some cover crops or from soil 
erosion. 
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New Farm Products 
URPRISINGLY few acres are required 


to grow the country’s needs in drug 
plants. It is also becoming better under- 
stood that because these products must be 
handled skillfully by those in possession of 
proper equipment, there is little opportu- 
nity in drug plant raising for the amateur. 

For the most part, drug production can 
be fitted into the programs of the producers 
of other crops. For instance, a sufficient 
supply of belladonna is now being pro- 
duced by tobacco growers in several east- 
ern states. These growers were supplied last 
Spring with seed stocks which had been 
built up by the Bureau of Plant Industry 
during 1940 and 1941. Being in posses- 
sion of barns and drying equipment, these 
growers have properly harvested bella- 
donna from more than 400 acres, in spite 
of a wet season. 

Research with plant products is also de- 
veloping secondary uses for other types of 
farm equipment. It appears that maple 
syrup evaporators have been found adapt- 
able to the making of apple syrup, a prod- 
uct made by boiling down cider from un- 
marketable apples. While apple syrup has 
a number of food uses, such as making 
apple pies without sugar, most of it is now 
being used as a glycerine substitute by the 
cigarette manufacturers. 


Spacing Garden Peas 


NE inch apart in the row seems to be 

the best spacing for the seeds of gar- 
den peas. Russell E. Larson of the Rhode 
Island Experiment Station has reported in 
the Market Growers Journal that the early 
yields of all eight varieties which he tested 
in rows three feet apart increased progress- 
ively as the intra-row spacing decreased 
from eight inches to one inch. No increase 
occurred at less than one inch spacing. Also, 
the highest total yields were obtained at 
one-inch spacing. 

Mr. Larson’s tests brought out the in- 
teresting fact that as the seeds of all varie- 
ties are not of the same size, the same 
weight of seed peas of different kinds will 
plant different lengths of row. This is im- 
portant when large quantities are being 
sown. 


Quick-Frozen Beans 


UICK freezing and frozen storage ap- 
parently preserve the vitamin C (as- 
corbic acid) content of snap beans, wax 
beans, and limas better than canning, ac- 
cording to research by several state agricul- 
tural experiment stations. The magazine 
Seed World reports the Montana station 
found that table portions of frozen green 
snap beans had fully a half more vitamin C 
than similar portions of canned beans. 





















MAKE YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN SERVE YOU 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 






























As food becomes less available—as shortages and rationing increase, 
your victory garden and AMERICAN COOKERY become more 
valuable. By preserving the excess vegetables from your garden, you 
can assure yourself of a luscious, abundant supply of rationed foods 
throughout the year. 


In addition to complete, timely information on canning, there are so 
many valuable features planned for 1943 that AMERICAN COOKERY 


becomes a “must” in every home. 


Here are just a few of the features which you will find especially 
valuable: 


Forecast of Civilian Food Supply (your answer to such 
questions as “Is cheese plentiful? What dehydrated foods 
can I get? What about quick-frozen foods? Tea? Is butter 
scarce ?”) 


Pages and Pages of Unusual Recipes and Menus planned 
and tested by “Cookery” editors. Ideas for meat substitutes 
and extenders; Tempting Lunchboxes; clear how-to-make-it 
illustrations (for brides!) ; Easy party ideas. 


Food Flashes from Washington, New York and all the 
world! “Cookery” editors sift through thousands of 
speeches, bulletins, books and reports and simplify the food 
picture for you. Never before has information of this sort 
been of such vital importance to homemakers! 


Order AMERICAN COOKERY from your news stand today, or send 
your subscription direct to American Cookery, 35 Fayette Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





AMERICAN COOKERY 


1 year $1.50 2 years $2.50 3 years $3.00 
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An Outstanding Potentilla 


OTENTILLA megalantha is consid- 

ered the finest potentilla of all. Yet 
some confuse it with more common varie- 
ties, even calling the name, megalantha, a 
synonym for fragiformis. However, it is a 
more recent discovery—quite rare and defi- 
nitely a treasure. 

It is best grown from seed. The seed 
germinates rather well planted in Fall, 
Spring or Summer. If planted in Spring 
or Summer, keep cool and moist at all 
times. If planted in Fall or early Winter, 
give the flats or pots of seed a month or 
two cold storage in the shaded coldframe 
to hasten and ensure germination. Use 
well-drained sandy loam for the seed mix- 
ture. 

The leaves of this plant are large and 
highly decorative, although held not far 
above the ground. They are similar in 
shape to a relative—the strawberry. But 
they are a lovely gray-green, frosted with 
white hairs. Blooms arriving in mid-Sum- 
mer, are carried on stalks 12 to 15 inches 
high. They are somewhat like large re- 
fined buttercups. These intense gold 
blooms are very attractive. 

The plants love moisture, but not damp 
stagnant moisture, and rather enjoy light 
shade. The soil should be rich and light. 
Manure or strong fertilizers are, however, 
out of the question. 

This potentilla may prove a little tem- 
peramental by suddenly dying for no ap- 
parent reason. The surest way to keep it 
alive is to keep it growing well and rapidly. 

A pane of glass held up by several rocks, 
forming a shield against Winter dampness, 
is advisable. Cover the plants lightly with 
hemlock branches or excelsior so that the 
sun coming through the glass will not burn 
them. 


Secnce Pa. —William Sanford. 


Good Color Combinations 
DELIGHTFUL edging for the Spring 


border in waves of silver and gold is 
easily made by planting clumps of the 
white Phlox subulata and Alyssum saxa- 
tile, spaced irregularly, with the yellow 
alyssum set farther back than the white 
creeping phlox. This arrangement gives 
the suggestion of sparkling white waves 
splashed with sunlight in late April and 
early May. 

On my front lawn near the porch a 
flowering crabapple tree spreads wand-like 
branches smothered with crisp pink flowers 
from tip to ground. It stands in a bed of 
glowing pink Phlox subulata in May. 

Later young plants of blue and white 
petunias are tucked in between the clumps 
of creeping phlox. These are cool and 
glorious until frost, when the cherry-like 
fruit of the crabapple tree, comes along. 

I use petunias ‘“White Cloud,” ‘‘Purple 
Prince,’’ and “‘Heavenly Blue.’’ The crab- 
apple tree is Malus hupehensis (M. 
theifera) . 


Marblehead, Mass. ~~ Beatrice Haddrell. 
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Martha’s Vineyard Speaks Up 


EAR EDITOR — Please accept my 

thanks for your letter enclosing a 
check for the fourth place in the annual 
garden club year book contest. I should 
like, however, to make a correction re- 
garding the year book of the Martha's 
Vineyard Garden Club. The picture on 
our cover pleased the judges, as it depicted 
to them a “‘typical island home.’’ That 
picture should have had a title, for it is 
not what it appears to be, but instead is 
the Martha’s Vineyard Garden Club Cen- 
ter—our pride and joy. 

Five years ago, our president, Mrs. 
T. M. R. Meikleham, heard of the pro- 
posed confiscation of the old mill in West 
Tisbury—an ancient landmark. This mill 
had been for generations the center of in- 
dustry of the community but long ago was 
shut down, and had remained unused for 
many years. Its location in the center of 
the Island, on a state road, made it seem 
practical for a clubhouse for the garden 
club. It seemed imperative that the old mill 
with its picturesqueness and its traditional 
place of usefulness in the community be 
saved, and so under the enthusiastic lead- 
ership and careful planning of Mrs. Mei- 
kleham and the vice-president, Mrs. Henry 
V. Greenough, the place was converted 
into the garden club center. 

Here on the first floor is the lecture 
room, seating 150 people, and on the up- 
per floor is the refreshment room and place 
for permanent exhibits. This room over- 
looks the mill pond and the rolling hiils 
of the village where the sheep are still 
grazing after 200 years. The walls of old 
pine upstairs, and whitewashed brick be- 
low provide delightful backgrounds for 
the flower shows. 


—Ruth E. White, President 
Martha's Vineyard Garden Club. 


Beautiful But Neglected 


EAR EDITOR—I would like to add 

my words of praise to those of Mrs. 
Duncomb for the purple Eryngium leaven- 
worthi (Horticulture for November 15). 
It is one of the most beautiful and unusual 
of the many native plants, growing from 
Kansas through Oklahoma and Texas. 
Here in Kansas, where it is truly at home, 
it grows three feet or more tall, and from 
July to September it bears at the tip of 
each branching stem, an oval “‘burr’’ of 
purple with spiny silver and purple leaf- 
like bracts, both at the base and at the tip 
of the burr. 

The flower is similar in form to the cul- 
tivated species, excepting for the addition 
of the ornamental silvery bracts at the tip 
of each burr, which add greatly to its 
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beauty. The gray-green foliage is stiff and 
spiny and free from pests of any kind. The 
seeds, as Mrs. Duncomb suggests, must 
freeze in order to germinate. I have never 
tried the refrigeration treatment but plant 
the seeds in the Fall and early Winter, in 
an out-door seed frame, and let Mother 
Nature care for them. Eryngium leaven- 
worthi excels any of the cultivated forms, 
in beauty of coloring and line, for Winter 
bouquet material. For some reason, this 
variety has not found its way into the com- 
mercial seed lists. Gardeners who want to 
become acquainted with this beautiful an- 
nual eryngium will have to get in touch 
with a flower-wise friend who lives in the 
region where it is native. 
—Daisy L. Ferrick. 

Topeka, Kan. 


Cultivating Chayotes 


EAR EDITOR—Perhaps you could 

put the following small item some- 
where in Horticulture, inasmuch as many 
persons continue to write me about the 
culture of chayotes. Because chayotes are 
warm-weather plants, probably the best 
way to grow them north of Virginia, is to 
buy plants and set them out only after all 
danger of frost is past. They will grow 
with astonishing rapidity, and in warm 
states, will do 60 feet a season. In warm 
states, they become perennials, but in frosty 
temperatures, they are annuals, but pro- 
duce nearly as freely. 

I should like to add that possibly one 
reason why these vegetable pears have not 
become a popular garden food in this 
country, as they are in many lands, is be- 
cause housewives are unfamiliar with the 
technique of their preparation. They 
should be parboiled whole for 10 to 15 
minutes, depending on size, then finished 





off for the table in any manner one chooses. 
Their firm, crunchy marrow and bland 
flavor blends with any other vegetable or 
fruit. In the Philippines, where apples are 
not grown, chayotes are sliced and flavored 
with ginger root, and sugar added, along 
with nutmeg and other spices and lemon 
juice. This is used for pies and sauces. Add 
vinegar, nutmeg, raisins, onions, tomatoes, 
curry powder, salt and brown sugar, and 
they make it into a savory that takes the 
place of the expensive Major Gray's chut- 
ney sauce. Chayotes also are used like egg- 
plants and the parboiled white crunchy 
slices mingle pleasantly in green mixed 
salads. Indeed, there are hundreds of ways 
of preparing chayotes. 
—Louise Weick. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Depredations of Squirrels 
EAR EDITOR—Control of squirrels 


is in my opinion of vital importance 
to all, especially now that war conditions 
make focd conservation very necessary. My 
experience with them is not limited to their 
taking the largest and ripest of my toma- 
toes, but has led this year to my giving 
up growing strawberries. Some years ago 
squirrel depredations led to my discontinu- 
ance of growing sweet corn, which I tried 
to raise only to find that they had taken the 
finest ears every morning. 

They nest in the oak, hickory, maple 
and gum trees on my property. These trees, 
with numerous dogwood trees, give ample 
food supply, but a local ordinance against 
gunning has led to over-rapid increase of 
their numbers. 


—Alexander Mackintosh. 
West End, N. J. 





Martha’s Vineyard Garden Club Center, which Mrs. White describes. The drawing 
was made by Miss Frances L. Meikleham, daughter of the club’s founder. 
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AN EXPERT DISCUSSES PRUNING METHODS — 


Montague Free does not wholly 
approve of some common practices 


moval of parts of a plant for the 

purpose of improving it from the 
standpoint of the cultivator. This may 
mean periodical shearing, as, for example, 
when the object is to produce 
plants of definite formal out- 
line for hedges, or plants of | 
geometrical shape for use in the 
formal garden. It may mean \ 
correcting unsymmetrical or 
faulty habits of growth or it 
may be used to bring trees or 
shrubs to the age of blossom- 
ing earlier. The number of 
growth buds on certain shrubs 
may be reduced by pruning so 
that those remaining will de- 


Ponorsi of has been defined as the re- 








velop larger flowers on longer 
stems. Pruning may also be 
made to aid in the rejuvena- 
tion of aged plants, and some- 
times it may help in the con- 
trol of insect pests and fungous 
diseases. 

According to one of the 
principles of pruning, if the 
shoots are cut back severely 
while the plant is dormant the 
usual result is the production 
of very strong leafy shoots during the fol- 
lowing growing season. If the cutting back 
is too severe, it may mean that these shoots 
will be produced at the expense of flowers, 
especially when the shrubs in question 
blossom on old wood. Contrariwise, when 
pruning is carried out during the growing 
season, it often is effective in causing the 
development of flower buds. 

Early-blooming plants, blossoms of 
which are produced from old wood, such 
as forsythias, weigelas and lilacs, cannot be 
pruned during the time they are dormant 
without the loss of flowers. Late blooming 
plants which produce their flowers on 





Habit of Spirzea vanhouttei. 





Stem structure of 
mockorange. 


shoots of the current season may be pruned, 
often to advantage, by cutting them back 
in early Spring. 

Let us consider a few concrete examples. 
What can be done in the way of pruning 
at this time of year? Most 
books on gardening tell us that 
forsythias must not be pruned 
except right after flowering. 
This is good enough advice as 
far as it goes, but I would not 
hesitate to prune forsythias 
any time between the first of 
February and blossom time if 
I could use the prunings by 
forcing them into bloom in 
water indoors. This pruning 
should be a thinning process, 
with the object of removing 
some of the branches which 
are more than three years old. 
This will allow plenty of 
room for one- and two-year 
old shoots to develop laterals 
which, because they are not 
crowded, can receive ample 
air and sunshine to enable 
them to produce an abundance 
of flower buds. A _ properly 
pruned forsythia is more beau- 
tiful than an unpruned one because the 
gracefully arching branches are more effec- 
tively displayed after the pruning than they 
were when overcrowded. 

When it comes to blossoming shrubs 
which produce their flowers a little later in 
the season, there is much to be said in 
favor of killing two birds with one stone. 
In the case of lilacs and weigelas, for ex- 
ample, it is possible to cut plenty of flower- 
ing branches for use indoors and, at the 
same time, do a fairly good job of pruning. 
Cutting lilac blossoms with long stems 
helps greatly in preventing the bushes from 
becoming too tall and leggy; at the same 
time one does not have to sacrifice potential 
flower clusters, which would be the case if 
the branches were cut back during their 
period of dormancy. One should remem- 
ber, however, that it may also be desirable 
to remove spindling shoots and over- 
abundant suckers, and it may be done any 
time during the dormant season. 

Removing long sprays of weigelas for 
use as cut flowers provides just the type of 
pruning that this shrub needs, namely, a 
thinning of the bush by the elimination of 
those shoots which have flowered. The 
same practice may be followed with other 
early blooming plants, but always one 
should keep in mind that the ideal is to 
maintain the natural habit of growth of 
the shrub. 

Pee-Gee hydrangea, when each growth 
of the past season is cut back to one or two 
buds, is capable of producing extraordi- 
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narily vigorous shoots with an enormous 
head of bloom on each. Personally, I think 
such heads are overwhelming and not beau- 
tiful. I would much prefer not to cut back 
hydrangeas of this type in the Spring, but 
if one likes these large flower heads, he can 
get busy with the shears before growth 
starts. These hydrangeas can be cut back 
without loss of bloom, but if hydrangeas 
of the hortensia group were to be cut back 
in the same way the result produced would 
be a thicket of very vigorous leafy shoots 
without a blossom. Many varieties in this 
group refuse to bloom when they are cut 
back severely; therefore, one’s pruning 
practices should be restricted to the removal 
of injured cane tips and spindling shoots. 

Roses-of-Sharon bloom freely on wand- 
like sprays if cut back severely before 
growth starts in the Spring. Here again, to 
my mind, more is lost than gained by 
pruning because the result of cutting back 
is an unnatural-looking and ungainly bush. 
In the case of Hybrid tea roses, severe prun- 
ing is practiced when a few large flowers 
on long strong stems are required; light 
pruning is used when many flowers are 
required for garden decoration. 

One of the principles already mentioned 
is that pruning while the plant is active 





Heavy stems removed at ground level will 
be replaced by vigorous young growths. 


checks exuberant shoot and leaf growth 
and tends to promote the production of 
flower buds for the following season. This 
principle is followed in certain forms of 
fruit pruning, and it is one of the methods 
helpful in inducing wisterias to come into 
bloom. In this latter case, the long trailing 
shoots of the current season are cut back 
to two, three, or four buds some time dur- 
ing July. 

Judicious pruning can be an important 
aid in controlling plant diseases and insect 
pests. If, for example, lilacs are infested 
with oyster-shell scale and the bush has to 
be pruned anyhow, select for removal those 
branches which are most severely infested 
if it can be done without destroying the 
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symmetry of the bush. Similarly, when 
pruning roses, branches infected with cane 
canker are the ones which should be cut off 
first. 


WA 


Outline of Viburnum tomentosum. 


There is one kind of pruning that can 
always be done without any ill effects, and 
that is the removal of dead and diseased 
branches. While this form of pruning never 
does any harm, it is possible to carry it out 
in such a way that it can be beneficial. To 
derive these benefits, cut off the offending 
branch close to and parallel with the 
healthy branch from which it springs. By 
so doing, the wound will heal quicker. 

—DMontague Free. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Botanic Garden. 


Growing Gentians From Seed 


ENTIANS are particularly valuable 

for the rock garden, for the unique 
blue of their flowers. One of the very 
easiest of all is G. pneumonanthe. 

The seed is appallingly minute—tiny 
brown flakes. The time for sowing is Octo- 
ber through to January. For planting, 
select an old pan, well punctured, and fill 
it with a mixture of broken rock, sand, 
sphagnum moss and, if obtainable, a little 
osmunda fiber. The surface mixture should 
be finely sifted. While any extremely light, 
spongy soil will be satisfactory, this mix- 
ture seems to bring extraordinary results. 

The seed should be scattered on the sur- 
face, and then pressed in lightly. Set the 
pan in a place where it may receive the 
harshness of Winter's frost. Even solid 
freezing is beneficial, but protect the pan 
from washing rains and Winter sun. Either 
leave outside in a coldframe, or bring the 
pan to a window shelf in early Spring. 
Keep it moist by sinking in a pan of water 
and allowing the mixture to become 
spongy. 

The rate of germination, especially if 
brought to the house where the best of 
heat and moisture conditions are to be had, 
should be excellent. The little sprouts 
slowly form deep green rosettes of long, 
oval, glossy leaves. They should be pricked 


out of the pan and grown in pots until 
large enough to be placed in the rockery. 
Three- or four-inch pots of sand, sphag- 
num and leaf mouid are best. Keep moist 
at all times, but not soggy. 

By July the plants should (if germi- 
nated in March), be large enough for the 
final transplanting. They seem to do well 
in a moraine, ‘wet’ or dry’’, a moist, rich 
pocket in the regular rockery, or an old 
wash tub punctured and sunk to the rim in 
a rocky exposed situation, and filled with 
sphagnum moss. The bottom of the tub 
should have rock chips for drainage. The 
moss should be packed as tightly as possi- 
ble and kept moist and spongy at all times. 
If facilities permit, a perforated pipe may 
be run into the tub, connected with the 
water system, and thus supplying constant 
underground moisture. Here this gentian 
will flourish amazingly — as will native 
orchids, pitcher plants, some saxifrages, 
nearly all gentians, all primroses, and an- 
drosaces. In fact, the most difficult alpine 
will be more content in the “‘tub’’. 

Care must be taken in transplanting the 
gentians, for they have long roots. When 
transferring from pot to garden, transfer 
the whole potful of soil, breaking the pot 
if necessary. 


Starruca, Pa. —William Sanford. 
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The finest new bulb hybrid to appear in 
recent years. The Amarcrinum, a cross 
tween Amaryllis Belladonna and Crinum 
Moorie, has the appearance of a mammoth 
amaryllis, but its color is an even frosty 
pink. Great trusses are borne proudly aloft 
on four-foot stems — indeed, so worthy is 
this American creation that it won the 
coveted Cory Cup of the Royal Horticulture 
Society of Great Britain. Unexcelled for a 
rare and unusual garden effect, and stun- 
ning as a novel house plant. 


Jumbo bulbs; each $2.50 


of Kou VIA3 Catalog 


y 
Send for FLOW ERFIELD’S NEW 
CATALOG with complete listings 
of the finest and most select bulbs, 
plants, flower and vegetable seeds. 
New garden ideas, color illustra- 
tions, helpful information on easy 
gardening. Enclose 10c to cover 
handling and postage. 
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WITH NEW BULBS, 


FOR SPRING PLANTING 


ADD “SPICE” TO YOUR GARDEN 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 





Y, tmorfeholheca, Y. buble My bs v0ds 


Novel and piquant, a new double strain of the African a Mixture 
is made up of colors ranging from deep salmon orange to white, includ- 
ing lemon and biscuit shades. Individual flowers have crested centers 
and measure two inches across. Low growing and spreading, these annuals 
are ideal for edging and foreground plantings. Easily grown from 


seed and will provide masses of gay flowers all summer. 


35c per packet of seeds. 


owerfiel 


Parkside Avenue, Flowerfield, LongIsland, N.Y. 
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Tree Pony, La 


Few plants equal the magnificent display of 
a well established tree peony. A shrub-like 
plant that reaches 5 feet in height. Par- 
ticularly admired are the yellow hybrids, a 
color not found in the herbaceous peonies 
La Lorraine bears soft yellow flowers faintly 
edged with apricot. As the bloom unfolds, 
the yellow strengthens and brightens, until 
the plant fairly dominates the garden. Plants = 
are all field grown, 3-year-old or more. 

Shipped with a heavy ball of peat and 

earth, ready for planting in your garden. = 


Fovaiiee 


$8.50 per plant 


@ . U/ x 
Sms A acwifife ve 
Flowerfield has long been known 
as the leading supplier and bhybrid- 
izer of the rare and beautiful Iris 
Kaempferi. For the benefit of the 
collector or the beginner who is 
interested in these gorgeous plants, 
we recommend our Spring Cata- 

log, now ready for distribution. 




















Now on sale... 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S 
5th Gardener’s Yearbook 


“250 TIPS FOR 
VICTORY GARDENS” 


Here is another of Richardson Wright's fa- 
mous handbooks on gardening—twenty-two 
lively, helpful pages filled with detailed 
"how-to" drawings to help you garden for 
Victory—pages that make every gardener 
or novice more competent. They tell you, 
step-by-step, how to solve garden problems 
from the most common to the most compli- 
cated. There are charts to show you how to 
grow vegetables, bushes, fruit trees . . . how 
to produce, for every member of the family, 
the Government's specified quota of foods. 


Get your copy of January House & Garden 
at your newsstand now—35¢. Or—better 
yet—use the coupon below to take advan- 
tage of this special introductory offer. Your 
subscription will begin with the January issue, 
and each succeeding Number will bring 
you a full quota of fresh and timely garden 


features. 


> NUMBERS FOR $I 


To New Subscribers Only 








HOUSE & GARDEN, GREENWICH, CONN. 


| enclose $1 for the next 5 Numbers, beginning with Janu- 
ary House & Garden. | am a new subscriber. 
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HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 
NAMED Kinds for as low as 65 cents! 


Here are the first NAMED Hybrids to be commercially offered from 
cuttings. A well-budded growth, full of vitality. Also, it is “own- 
root’ and slightly hardier in the North than grafts — hardy as 
seedlings! 





Album grandiflorum. Compact, blush-white. 
Caractacus. Compact, bright red. 

Roseum elegans. Shapely, rose-red. 
Charles Bagley. Cherry-red. 

Catawbiense album. Good white. 

Ignatius Sargent. Light red. 


1 year, 3 to 6 inch transplants, 
any five for $3.75 ($65 per 100) 


2 year, 6 to 12 inch transplants, 
any five for $6.50 ($95 per 100) 


Two-year Cutting 
Roseum elegans 














NOVELTIES: 


Daphne Somerset 
Weigelia Bristol Ruby 
Magnolia ‘‘Waterlily”’ 
Viburnum Burkwoodi 
Wisteria przcox 


Introducing 


Gables’ Hybrid Azaleas 


Result of 10 years’ labor. A dozen 
kinds selected out of 250 hybrids. 
Include some really evergreen 


Kelsey’s Yew Azaleas. All hardy to Boston. 
Franklinia Gorgeous colors. New introduc- 
Rare Lilacs tions. 

Stewartia 


KELSEY’S SHORT GUIDE Describes about 800 varieties of trees, shrubs, 
evergreens. Freely illustrated with color and photograph reproduc- 
tions. Copy will be mailed on request (25c west of Iowa). No other 
catalog like it. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-D Church Street Est. 1878 New York City 





























HERBS 


How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 


New Edition — Revised -— Enlarged 
By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


complete . practical . low-priced 


Written by an outstanding 
American authority, this book 
goes back to the lore and use by 
the ancients, designs of early 
gardens, old recipes, and in- 
cludes lists of herbs for modern 
gardens. New material on me- 
dicinal herbs. On the practical 
side it is the most complete and 


useful herb book yet published. 





198 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo 
$]-25 postpaid in U. S. 
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Fertilizers for Victory Gardens — 


E ARE urged, in view of a possible 

scarcity of vegetables in 1943, to 
plant a vegetable garden if we have access 
to a piece of ground. Having access to a 
piece of ground means a piece of ground 
within walking distance, because we prob- 
ably will not have more than enough gaso- 
line to get to our respective jobs, providing 
we have a car and it has tires. Of course, a 
bicycle with a basket would relieve this 
problem. Many gardeners are concerned 
about fertilizer. A War Production Board 
order issued December 4, 1942, reads: 





No fertilizer manufacturer, dealer or 
agent shall deliver any chemical fertilizer 
containing chemical nitrogen for use on 
victory gardens other than the grade of 
3-8-7, the nitrogen content of which grade 
shall consist of two and one-half units of 
organic nitrogen and one-half unit of 
chemical nitrogen. Such 3-8-7 grade shall 
be labeled “Victory Garden Fertilizer— 
For Food Production Only,” and no per- 
son, including fertilizer manufacturers, 
dealers and agents, shall use any chemical 
nitrogen other than a grade so labeled, 
for such purpose, and the term “Victory 
garden” —(f) (4) means any garden 
planted primarily for the non-commercial 
production of vegetables and small fruits. 





This will work to the advantage rather 
than the disadvantage of the home vege- 
table grower. There will be less danger of 
burning and if used properly will result in 
excellent vegetables. At the present writing, 
it is not clear where this organic nitrogen 
will come from, because of the tremendous 
demand for these organic plant residues for 
feeding hogs, chickens and cattle. It may 
mean that some localities will have it while 
others will not. Of course, the mixed fer- 
tilizers containing no nitrogen such as 
0-14-7, 0-14-14, or 0-20-20 may be used 
as a supplement to animal manures. 

If the 3-8-7 is available, it should be 
mixed thoroughly with the soil while spad- 
ing is being done, or, if the ground is 
plowed, should be broadcast beforehand at 
the rate of 25 pounds to 1000 square feet. 
If started plants are set out, this 3-8-7 may 
be used as a transplanting solution with the 
following procedure: Place one pound of 
the fertilizer in five gallons of water the day 
before it is to be used. Stir it occasionally. 
Then pour a cup of this mixture when 
stirred directly on the roots of plants imme- 
diately before the ground is placed loosely 
about them. Do not pack the soil around 
the roots. 

Sufficient pulverized limestone should be 
used to sweeten the soil. If lime has not 
been used for several years, it is safe to 
broadcast 50 pounds to 1000 square feet 
with the fertilizer and plow or spade it 
under. Blue litmus paper, if placed in a 
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How to make sure of good crops 
in spite of war-time restrictions 


handful of moist soil, indicates the need 
for lime if it turns red. 

If chicken manure is available, it should 
be used at the rate of 250 pounds to 1000 
square feet. This should be fortified with 
25 pounds of 0-14-7 fertilizer or super- 
phosphate. 

Animal manures are always good and 
may be used in place of the mixed fertilizer, 
a ton to 1000 square feet. It also should be 
fortified with an 0-14-7 or 25 pounds of 
20 percent superphosphate. 

If mixed fertilizers are not available, we 
have to use something else. A ton of spoiled 
clover or alfalfa hay plowed or spaded 
under will supply sufficient fertility for a 
crop of vegetables. Lawn clippings are good 
to work into the soil. Any green succulent 
material will help to supply nitrogen. 
Wood ashes, if unleached, are a good source 
of potash. Tankage, bone meal, linseed 
meal, cottonseed meal, soy bean meal and 
fish scrap are all good sources of organic 
plant food materials for growing vegetables 
and should be plowed or spaded under in 
quantities according to their analysis. It is 
safe to use 10 to 15 pounds per 1000 


square feet. —V. A. Tiedjens. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 








Best Story of the Month 


First Gardener—Potato bugs ate 
my whole crop in 10 days. 

Second Gardener—T hey ate mine 
in two days and then roosted in the 
trees to see if I would plant some 
more. 

Seed Merchant—That’s nothing. 
Right now there’s one over there 
going through my books to see who 
has ordered seed for next Spring. 































m | HERE’S EVERYTHING 


yO, YOU SHOULD KNOW 





Cut your food bills with a Victory Garden. Get 
Olds’ complete, colorful, 1943 seed book. Re- 
liable, tested vegetable, flower and field seeds. 
Send Today and plan your Victory Garden. 







and get this full-sized trial package 
NEW SORE- HEADING LETTUCE 


i 
L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 





PERRY'S QUALITY 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


Contains both fine and coarse seeds thor- 
ougly recleaned, that attract large and small 
birds alike. 


Blended according to the recommendations of 
the Northeastern Bird Banding Association. 
We mail quantities of this Mixture to bird 
lovers all over New England. 


High Grade in Every Respect 
A Trial Will Convince You! 
5 Ibs. 75c, 10 Ibs. $1.25, 25 Ibs. $3.00 


Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 18 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 











SERVING 
GARDENERS 
SINCE 1847 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. Nervous 
37 


flowers... 










peo” HENDERSON'S 
ne SEED CATALOG 


VEGETABLES e FLOWERS e IMPLEMENTS 


The biggest of them all! 152 8x10% pages crammed with information of 
value to new Victory Gardeners and veterans alike. Colored illustrations 
care numerous. Here is a service catalog to help your gardening and 
to give you complete, reliable information on the best vegetables ond 
. Get this catalog — 
Henderson’ s seeds in the stores 


Send for your 


FREE co 
N copy 









mail your order direct to us. You can't buy 


Everything for the Garden 








W Longedl- ; 


HARDY YELLOW CLIMBER 


Ring Midas 


(Plant Patent applied for) 
Oe pe nem ae Actually 4 to 6 weeks 
wr! glowing yellow-gold--a multitude 

large, fragrant, lon lasting, 
seabie blooms. 


1! Created by Dr. J. H. 
. growing, extremely hardy, disease- 
\ resistant. Order now, to plant this 
spring. Introductory price: 
$1.60 oa.; 3 for $3.75, prepaid. 
Catalog FREE-Newest Roses, 
Fruits in color— 
write for yours toder. 


NE 
£ 



















icolas--fast- 







359 Rose Lane. 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 














an ae Garden 
New, Revised, Enlarged 
by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


With approved 
planting plans, 
charts, new meth- 
ods, lists of the 
better varieties and 
ways to save seed, 
time and money. 
All home gardeners 
should own this 
book. 
170 Pages 
22 Illustrations 
$1.25 
Postpaid in U. 8S. 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston Mass. 


auglean’s 


MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 


IN OUR “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 1943, 
a Victory Garden Guide shows how to plan your veg- 
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VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 


EDWARD |. FARRINGTON 








eid 50 he 
ERS 
IN COLOR” 











etable plot for all-season yield and maximum nutri- 
tion. Tender vitamin-rich vegetables never found in 
markets. Also our 2206 flowers, bulbs and plants. 128 
pages, 52 in natural color. Money-saving special offers. 


Special for 1943. Oak Leaf Lettuce, 


most popular ‘‘green leafy vegetable.’”’ 
Forty times richer in vitamin A than head 
lettuce, thrives, keeps tender all summer. 
Salad addicts rave about it Pkt. 10c. 





VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 421 
W. Randolph St., Chicago, or 47 Barclay St., N.Y. C. 
Vv 


VvvvvvvevvVvvevvVvVYVY¥ 





THE LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT AND 
FINEST NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS 
of the 


PACIFIC 
STRAIN 


of 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


From the Originator—Write for Catalogue 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 











GARDENERS’ ALMANAC 


The most complete garden calendar ever pub- 

lished. Tells you just what to do in the garden 

each month. Indispensable for all gardeners. 
$1.00 postpaid in U. S. 


i latatatmasintaaas 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 














Tested Garden Vegetables 


AST season I tried an edible variety of 
soy bean called Bansei. It was planted 
very early in April on freshly turned sod 
land and was slow in germinating in the 
cold ground. Three weeks passed before the 
cotyledons appeared above ground. No 
insects bothered the plants throughout the 
season although many pests appeared in 
other parts of the garden. The beans were 
very productive with from 40 to 70 small 
pods on a plant. The pods proved rather 
difficult to shell when green, but no more 
so than baby lima beans, although the pods 
are smaller. 

Two years ago I tried the tomato Victor 
with disappointing results. It was not 
blight-resistant and succumbed more 
quickly than other varieties. However, 
last year, from plants set in the ground 
May 20, the first fruit was picked on July 
24. The variety Pan-American was intro- 
duced last year and proved an excellent 
tomato, blight-resistant and productive. I 
found Rutgers one of the best varieties and 
earlier than Marglobe. As a novelty I grew 
Crystal White. This is supposed to be a 
large alabaster (white) tomato. In my 
garden it was not white, but more of a 
cream color when ripe. 

I found the eggplant New Hampshire 
Hybrid excellent. It is very early. Plants set 
out the first of June gave us edible fruit the 
latter part of July and they bore until frosts 
killed them early in October. 

I cannot speak too highly of the lettuce 
Imperial 44. I have tried most of the new 
varieties and have found this the only sure 
heading variety in hot weather. Plants 
that were started indoors and hardened in 
the coldframe withstood both frost and 
snow. 

I did not have much luck with celtuce, 
as it went so quickly to seed in the hot 
weather. It apparently needs the same con- 
ditions as those under which lettuce is 
grown most successfully. 

The best Summer squash I have ever 
grown is the Yankee Hybrid. It is definitely 
the earliest Summer squash and even when 
very small the fruit shows no tinge of 
green. It seems to be extremely productive, 
too. 

Last season I planted Green Acre cab- 
bage for both early and late crops. The 
heads of this variety are not large but have 
a much better flavor than the late Ballhead 
types. The only other variety I grew was 
Super Curled Savoy; the leaves are more 
heavily crinkled than those of other savoy 
cabbages. 

—Kenneth W. Houghton. 


Dedham, Mass. 


PEARCE SEEDS 


Unusual Flowers, pictured, de- 
scribed. Vegetables, just the 
better kinds. Ask for your cata- 
log, today. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 
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STAR & ROSES 

























The 1943 Star Rose 


FREE Guide is a complete 

guide to the best 

1943 GUIDE roses of all types. 
TO GOOD ROSES Includes 169 vari- 


eties—84 shown in 
full color. The new 
A. A. R. S. Roses 
such as Grande 
Duchesse Charlotte, 
*% Mary Margaret 
McBride, etc.; our 
1943 novelties, and 
most dependable 
varieties in all class- 
es—all included. 
Write today for 
your free copy. 

3 Miniatures 

regularly $2.50, 

only $2.10 Postpaid 


Finely-formed roses, buds the size 
of a grain of corn. *MIDGET, new 
rose-red, $1; *PIXIE, white, 75c; 
%TOM THUMB, scarlet, 75c; all three 
of these hardy plants, $2.10 Postpaid. 





NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


Offers 
A complete line of the best Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Pe- 
rennials, Wildflowers and Ferns 
And 
LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 
Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 








CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
Quality Nursery Stock 


West Newbury Massachusetts 











ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 
night temperature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera 
in 1%-in. up to 4-in. pots at prices from $1 to $15. 
Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





SCENTED GERANIUMS—Oollection of 12 varie- 
ties, several rare, ideal for sunny windew—$3.00. 
Send for complete price list of 35 scented and 
many variegated and rare geraniums; also BE- 
GONIAS and RARE PLANTS. Magnolia Nurseries, 
Magnolia, Mass. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Ever- 
greens, Yews, Holly, Flowering Trees, Magnolias, 
Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Send for list 
of 180 rare plants. Yews $6 per 100. Alanwold 
Nursery, Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. 





PLANT TREES FOR VICTORY — 100 Kinds: 
Junior Trees (18”-24”), Senior Trees (6’-8’). 
Evergreens and Asparagus Roots — free lists. 
Hemingway Tree Farms, Boyne City, Mich. 


TWENTY DIFFERENT cactus plants postpaid, $1. 
Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 











Buy War Bonds 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





BOSTON’S 72nd 


SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


at 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


(Please note the change in location) 


MARCH 13-20 (8 Days) 





The success of this show will 

enable the Society to carry on 

its many war activities through- 
out the coming year. 


Admission $1.00 (Plus Tax) 


Each Member Receives a 
Free Ticket 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





COMING LECTURES 


Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


COURSE OF LECTURES 
ON VEGETABLES 
by John A. Andrew, Jr. 
Mondays — 10:30 A.M. 
JANUARY 18, 25 


FEBRUARY I, 8, 15 
MARCH | 


Lecture — Regular Series 
"PERU" 
by B. Y. Morrison 


February 10 (Wednesday) 3 P.M. 


Members are cordially invited to 
attend the above lectures, and to 
bring their friends, without charge. 








THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Wednesday, January 20, 1943 
2:30 P.M. 


Flower Show and Lecture 


HONEYBEES 
By Norman H. Foote 





Wednesday, February !7, 1943 
2:30 P.M. 


Flower Show and Lecture 


GROWING VEGETABLES 
By T. H. Everett 











DID YOU KNOW — 


That California has one of the largest and most in- 
teresting collections of Wild flowers in the world? 
For a limited time, we offer: 
TWENTY-FIVE GENEROUS PACKETS. ALL DIFFER- 
ENT. A few colorful annuals—mostly scarce peren- 
nials and alpines, for only $1.00 Postpaid. Your sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, or keep seeds and we will 
refund your dollar. For those desiring quick growth 
and colorful display—try our giaht mixture—25c. 
E. JOHNSON 


Route 1, Box 188 (Jersey Avenue) 


PEARCE SEEDS 


The most interesting Seed Catalog,”’ so hun- 
dreds have written us. At least it is distinctive. 


Eureka, Calif. 





Lucid illustrations, frank, informative Vegeta- 
ble comments, descriptions of near to 3000 rarer 
Flowers. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, New Jersey 





Rust-Resistant! Huge, ex- Pats. 


Wiquisite blooms, 2-to3-ft. spikes; easy to 
igrow. 3 finest colors, Crimson, Yeliow, 
L--eaRose, all 3, a l5e-Pkt. of each, for l0e 
op. Burpee's Seed Catalog FREE--all about the best 
Fg Ae flower and ABLES, BURP EE'co . Write today! 


9 280 Burpee 








x | > PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale > 
100 Ibs. Pulverized Cow Manure ....... $3. 
Se EEE occ ccccccccecceees 4.00 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............ 2.50 


OOMPOSTED & ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity 
©. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
eum ESTABLISMED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 210 que 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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Rating of Gladiolus Blooms 


POLL of the members of the Wiscon- 
sin Gladiolus Society as reported in 
“Wisconsin Horticulture’ reveals that the 
salmon pink Picardy is still the most popu- 
lar variety of any color. Other high rank- 
ing salmon pinks in Wisconsin were Smil- 
ing Maestro and Jennie. Among the so- 
called “‘other pinks’’ Rosa von Lima was 
an easy winner. 

Rewi Fallu led the field among the red- 
flowered varieties. White Gold was an easy 
winner in the cream or buff class. No par- 
ticular preference was expressed for yellow- 
flowered kinds, although Crinkle Cream 
and Golden Chimes received many votes. 

The most popular lavender flowered 
variety seems to be Minuet, followed 
closely by Badger Beauty. King Lear 
proved to be the outstanding purple-flow- 
ered kind. Blue Beauty and Blue Admiral 
competed for honors among those with 
violet-colored blooms. Maid of Orleans 
was voted the most popular of the white- 
flowered varieties, with Margaret Beaton 
Second. 


Longer Life for Corsages 


HE best way to keep a gardenia fresh 

is to keep the petals moist, not wet, 
and out of a draft. Bouvardias can often 
be freshened by placing the stems in water 
for a time. Pansies and violets will often 
revive if placed flat on the surface of a 
water-filled container. Orchids need water 
and coolness, too, if they are to be kept 
after an evening's wearing. 
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INDOOR BULBS 


Paperwhites, extra large ese si. $0 
Giant hybrid Amaryllis, special stock 
85c each, three for $2.25 
Postpaid prices. Order by mail. 


BRECK’S 310 Breck Bldg. 


GRAPES 


Easy to Grow—Profitable 


New Golden Muscat. Clusters weigh 11- 
2 lbs. 30 other new hardy and popular 
varieties. Also complete line fruit trees, 
nut trees and berries that will bear this 
year. Write for Miller's Free Grape Book 
and Nursery Guide. 


" J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
Box M Naples, N. Y. 


Choice Bulbs and Plants 


in 
Wide Variety 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 


CANVAS WO0D CARRIERS 


Bright Awning Stripes or Plain Color 


$2.50 Postpaid 
KINDLELITES—For Starting Fire—Burns 15 Minutes 
Box of 24-50 cents Postpaid 


THE GARDEN SHOP 7 ctR SS ee 
GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 each large gladiolus bulbs, labeled, prepaid for $2 


——— Gold Dust Milford 
Golden Chimes Purple Beau 
Beautiful Ohio J.S. Bach Shirley Temple 
Bit . ~~. Leona Vagabond Prince 
Dr. De Maid of Orleans 
Extra Special—1 Seabrook Beauty & 2 Mr. L.G. Rowe 
Write Dept. H for new Fall List 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, New Hampshire 


$2. 8s 

































The Amazing 


“ROSE OF TOMORROW” 


Most. Popular New Rose for 1943 


(Plant Patent No. 484) 


XTREMELY hardy, very easy to grow, always in bloom, with 
hundreds of flowers on every bush! Great clusters of exquisite, 
pointed buds open gradually to long-lasting exhibition Roses in 

miniature, 144 inches across. The winsome buds are rich appealing 
salmon, flushed with gold at base, gradually changing to soft clear 
pink as the flowers open and acquiring deeper pink edges—setting the 
entire plant aglow with lovely pastel harmony. The enchanting 
double blooms have an exotic, fruity fragrance. 


Lovely in the Garden, and for Bouquets 


In the garden, Pinocchio has many uses and generously fulfills them all. The 
artistic sprays of buds and blooms are incomparable for flower arrangement. 
Unrivalled for boutonnieres, Pinocchio blooms so exuberantly, the word 
“everblooming”’ seems inadequate—as the last flowers in a cluster finish, the 
first buds are opening on other shoots, bringing new interest every day. The 
flowers are long-lasting in all weather in the garden and often keep from 
8 to 10 days in the home. 


The All-Purpose 
Wonder of Rosedom 


Introduced by Jackson & Perkins, Pinoc- 

chio, newest of Floribunda Roses, is bred 

to endure the most rigorous winters and 

also to persist in blooming abundantly 

from early June right through the hot 

summer and all fall, year after year. In 

test gardens all over gen han an 

has proven its adaptability and perform- 

pore pees all climatic conditions in the THE ALL-AMERICA 
nation. The rugged, extremely hardy, ROSE FOR 1943 
very disease-resistant plants grow 20 to (Plant Patent No. 537) 
24 inches tall, with ample, rich dark Named ir he aaniitae 

green foliage. ary Megiarst meats 


beloved in millions of 
Be one of the first tu have Pinocchio blooms next J une— American homes, 


order 3, 6 or more now. 2-year field-grown plants, Foto nee Rove ts euperd for viet Lovely Coral-Pink 
guaranteed to live and bloom, postpaid: $1.25 each; . —_ if A new triumph in floral grace, 
3 for $3.15; 12 for $12.50; 25 for $23.45. “a -_ 9 ae for its perfect form. A 


. , ™ eg eautiful exhibition Hybrid Tea, 
GARDEN ~' is now diffic mt y —- ry - Pe large, long-lasting, always high- 
qua Pome s Mod. Ro “8 , centered, clear deep coral-pink 
crease in demand f “ORDER. VERY : ake suffused with gold at base. Exquisite, pointed, 
We suggest az _ ~ ‘ deep pink buds. Everblooming — the vigorous, 
EARLY—to be sure of y OM plants mer : hardy, 30-in. plants bloom abundantly. 2-yr. field- 
of Pinocchio and Mary Margaret Fr | 8 grown plants, guaranteed : $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 
McBride, please use order blank = 12 for $15., postpaid at planting time. 
below. J.& P.""Guide to Successful Rose Gardening" free with yourorder 


‘You Are Urged to Order NOW The PARADE OF MODERN ROSES 
PERENNIALS AND FRUITS 


Jackson & Perkins Co., 358 Rose Lane, Newark, New York State 

Send me the Modern Rose plants marked below, la. Natewal Color—~Bee the 

postpaid at spring planting time, guaranteed to New Roses soe 1945, in- 

i 33 f cluding Pinocchio, Greer 

live and bleom. Enclosed is $ begs ?— Manda- 
lay, Torch, etc. 180 natu- 
ral color pictures, all the FREE 
favorites in the Parade of 
IModern Roses, also Modern Perennials, 
J. & P. Dw arfer Dwarf Apples, and other 


choice fruits for your Victory Garden. 
Send post card or coupon today. 


Jackson & Perkins ¢ 


358 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 





..Plants of Pinocchio, most popular new Rose for 1943. 


Plants, Mary Margaret McBride, All-America Winner 1943. 


[J] Send J. & P. Natural Color Catalog, “The Parade of Modern Roses, 
Perennials and Fruits,” FREE. 





FREE As soon as my order is received, send me the J. & P. “‘Guide to Success- 
ful Rose Gardening’’—how to prepare the ground, how a plant, what 
to do all year round. You'll want it early to plan for spring. 


The Rose Capital of America 





